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‘Instruments Matter: 
Craftsmen of Musical 
Instruments and 
Masters of Music’ 
~ A Workshop 





The above title is that of a workshop focused 

on the making of musical instruments, jointly 

organized by the Crafts Museum, Delhi, the Al- 
liance Frangaise de Delhi, and the Embassy of 

France in India. The workshop was held at the 

Crafts Museum in Delhi from 1 to 6 December 

2000, and brought together, perhaps for the first 

time in India, Indian and European makers of 

musical instruments. The main components of 
the workshop were as follows: 

(a) demonstrations by instrument-makers; 

(b) presentations and talks by scholars on the 
history of instrument-making and the fu- 
ture of the art, particularly in the light of 
emerging technologies; 

(c) open sessions where instrument-makers, 
musicians, scholars, and music lovers could 
interact and exchange their ideas and ex- 
pertise; 

(d) performances by select musicians, Indian 
and French. 

Every musician needs a good instrument, and 
depends on a skilled craftsman to make it for 
him or her. Hence, to quote from the literature 
published on this occasion, “there exists [a] 
unique affinity between . . . musicians and their 
instrument makers, a relationship between the 
abstract and the concrete, the spiritual and the 
material”. Despite this bonding, however, the 
making of musical instruments seldom receives 
the attention it deserves. As the organizers noted, 


[w]hile concerts and other related events give 
a large measure of visibility to musicians, the 
craftsmen who carve the instruments for these 
very musicians, sadly, remain unknown to 
music lovers as well as to [the] general pub- 
lic. What is worse {,] this delicate art of craft- 
ing musical instruments, developed through 
centuries of contact [between] different cul- 
tures and traditions, appears to be diminish- 
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ing and in some areas it is even on the 
verge of extinction. 

Hence a focus on instrument-making is a 
desideratum, and the initiative taken by the or- 
ganizers of this workshop must be appreciated. 

The art of making musical instruments dates 
back to antiquity in every culture. In India, too, 
we have evidence of a variety of musical in- 
struments right from the ancient period. Wind, 
string, and percussion instruments have all been 
described in the vedic literature, as well as in 
Sanskrit treatises on music, Ancient Indian 
sculpture, too, depicts a number of musical in- 
struments. 

The making of musical instruments was evi- 
dently an advanced craft in ancient India. Vari- 
ous works mention the materials required for 
different instruments—wood, bamboo, bone, 
skin, etc. Questions such as which wood would 
be best for the body of a particular instrument, 
from which animal the guts should be taken for 
strings, which particular bones should be used 
for making the bridges of string instruments, 
and the skins of which animals should be used 
to make the heads of various drums, have all 
been discussed in detail. Procedures for mak- 
ing the different pants of instruments, and for 
assessing the quality of instruments, have also 
been set down in the old treatises. 

Most of the materials used for making musi- 
cal instruments in India have been those easily 
procured in the country. Large gourds, cane, 
reeds, the wood of jackfruit, toon, and other 
common trees, earthen pots, and the hides of 
calf, sheep, goat and buffalo have been tradi- 
tionally used. Silver, bronze, brass, and iron 
have been among the metals used to make the 
frets or strings of string instruments. With the 
introduction of new technology in recent times, 
non-traditional materials such as fibreglass have 
also come to be used in India. 

Despite a rich tradition of instrument-mak- 
ing, Indian instruments are still not standard- 
ized so far as the dimensions of their various 
parts are concerned. Even the best Indian crafts- 
men, consistently producing the best instru- 
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ments in the country, would not be able to give 
us the exact measurements if asked. This is so 
because instrument-making in India is a tradi- 
tional craft—a part of the oral traditton—which 
is mainly dependent on craftsmen who have in- 
herited their skills; if these skills are not passed 
on to another generation, they will die with these 
crafismen. The situation becomes even more 
alarming when one considers the fact that till 
date, most of the parts of various instruments 
have been made by hand; even today, very little 
work is done with the help of machines. There 
is no institution where one can learn instrument- 
making, and no research centre where acoustic 
values can be tested or experiments in instru- 
ment-making carried on. 

Over the past decade, there has been some 
response to this situation from the Indian musi- 
cal community. A workshop on the making of 
musical instruments, featuring presentations on 
various instruments, was organized by the West- 
ern Region branch of ITC's Sangeet Research 
Academy, Kolkata, in Bombay in 1993. A re- 
port of the workshop was subsequently pub- 
lished. Workshops on individual instruments 
have also been organized by the Academy: on 
the Sitar in 1990, on the Sarod in 1991, on the 
Sarangi in 1994, and the Tanpura in 1997. 

The present workshop was not so focused. It 
was an event in which musicians and instru- 
ment-makers of two countries participated 
jointly. The demonstrations were mainly by 
makers of instruments used in folk music. In- 
strument-makers chiefly from Rajasthan and 
West Bengal came here with their unfinished 
instruments, and finished the instruments dur- 
ing the workshop. The presentation by Rikhi 
Ram and Sons of Delhi was the only one in- 
volving Indian classical instruments. 

The workshop opened with an inaugural con- 
cert—a duet by Rajendra Prasanna on the 
Shehnai and Eric Montbel on the Chabrette, the 
French bagpipe—on | December. The main ses- 
sions began the next day. 

The first two sessions on 2 December were 
conducted by the noted folklorist Komal 


Kothari. The fatter is Director of the Rupayan 
Sansthan, an institute of folklore studies in Jodh- 
pur, Rajasthan, and has been working with the 
Langa and Manganiar communities of Western 
Rajasthan for many years. These communities 
are musicians by caste, and practise music pro- 
fessionally. They use string, wind, and rhythm 
instruments to accompany their singing, includ- 
ing the Ravanhattha, Sindhi Sarangi and 
Kamaicha (all bowed chordophones), the Satara, 
Murli and Pungi (aerophones), and the main per- 
cussion instrument, the Dholak. Some singers 
use two pairs of wooden (or stone) clappers for 
rhythm, called the Khartal or Chipadi. The 
Moorchang, also called Ghoralio, is a variety 
of Jew’s harp often used by Langa and 
Manganiar musicians, again for rhythmic ac- 
companiment. 

In the first session of the day, Shri Komal 
Kothari discussed the Ravanhattha, the com- 
monest and oldest instrument used in Rajasthan, 
(Variants of the instrument are to be found in 
Sri Lanka and China; in Sri Lanka, it is called 
the Been Vaha, and in China, Arhu.) Some 
scholars believe that all bowed string instru- 
ments, including the violin, have developed 
from this primitive instrument. Komal Kothari 
explained the basic structure of the Ravanhattha. 
Displaying instruments at various stages of 
manufacture, he was able to show how the dif- 
ferent parts are joined together. 

Inthe second session, he introduced the Sindhi 
Sarangi and the Kamaicha. The instrument- 
makers accompanying him displayed several 
Kamaichas and Sindhi Sarangis in the making, 
explaining the various stages of the manufacture 
of these instruments. The quality of wood used 
for the bodies of these instruments, the skin used 
to cover them, and the making of the gut strings 
were discussed at length. Later, the Langa and 
Manganiar musicians presented a performance 
of Rajasthani songs, which were enormously 
enjoyed by the audience. The session proved to 
be very informative, as the making of the two 
instruments was discussed in detail. 

The third session of the day was a presenta- 
tion on French musical instruments (with the 
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help of slides) by Mime Sylvie Dauce de la Salle, 
Mme de Ia Salle is Director of the ‘City of Liv- 
ing Music’ project, and in her presentation dealt 
with some eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
instruments; specimens of the instruments dis- 
cussed are housed in a special museum in 
France. Most of these instruments are of the 
hurdy-gurdy type. The hurdy-gurdy had once 
been popular in courts in Europe; later, itiner- 
ant minstrels started playing them. Mme de la 
Salle explained the development of the instru- 
ment and its variants over some two hundred 
years, She has been working on the conserva- 
tion of old instruments and their accessories. 

Mme de Ja Salle also talked about the cittern. 
Up to the seventeenth century, citters were 
popular in Europe; later, the guitar took over in 
popular music, completely replacing the cittern. 
The speaker discussed issues regarding the res- 
toration of instruments of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Although the audience was 
thin, a lively discussion took place. 

The third day of the workshop (3 December) 
opened with a session devoted to aerophones. 
First, a group of Pungi-players from Panipat 
presented their music. The Pungi is the snake 
charmer’s pipe, played by the Kalbelia commu- 
nity. The construction of reeded wind instru- 
ments in general was discussed after the 
performance. 

In the second session of the day, Eric Montbel 
gave a presentation on his instrument—the 
Chabrette or French bagpipe. Besides being a 
fine musician, Eric Montbel is an ethnomusi- 
cologist and organologist. He has to his credit 
many discs and CDs. He has a real passion for 
his instrument. At the end of his presentation 
on Chabrette music, he played for a while with 
the Pungi-players. This experiment was a diffi- 
cult one, because the basic pitches of the two 
instruments are quite different. This session also 
had a slot allotted for the making of flutes and 
other aerophones; however, it was learnt that 
no flute-maker or -player had been invited to 
make a presentation. 

The third session on 3 December was sup- 


posed to be a public discussion on the subject of 
Western and Indian classical instruments, with 
Jean-Michel Renard and Gaurav Mazumdar. 
Renard is an expert on musical instruments, es- 
pecially traditional ones, and has visited India 
many times to work with instrument-makers in 
Chennai and Meerut. He is currently engaged in 
making a comparative study of the methods of 
instrument-making in France and India, and in 
developing techniques of preservation and resto- 
ration of traditional instruments. Gaurav 
Mazumdar is a young Sitar- player who has pre- 
sented a string of prestigious concerts. He is a 
disciple of Pandit Ravi Shankar and has a num- 
ber of CDs to his credit. 

However, there was scarcely any discussion 
between the two musicians, or between the 
musicians and the public. Gaurav Mazumdar 
and Jean-Michel Renard chose to speak very 
little on the given subject, and the session tumed 
instead into a concert by the former. Gaurav 
Mazumdar presented late-afternoon ragas in a 
traditional style. He was accompanied on the 
Tabla by Vineet Das of the Banaras gharana. 

. 

The first session on 4 December featured the 
sole presentation on instruments used in Indian 
classical music, by representatives of Rikhi Ram 
and Sons, a leading firm of manufacturers of 
musical instruments in Delhi. (The moderator 
was Dr Raghava Menon, the music critic.) Rikhi 
Ram and Sons deal in a variety of instruments 
used in classical music, but string instruments 
are their forte. The firm was established by Rikhi 
Ram Sharma at Lahore in 1920. After India’s 
partition in 1947, the latter moved to Dethi and 
opened a shop in Connaught Place. Shri Bishan 
Das, son of the late Rikhi Ram, has been carry- 
ing out various experiments in instrument-mak- 
ing in Delhi over the past thirty years. He has 
experimented with new materials in making tra- 
ditional musical instruments, he has successfully 
experimented with the shapes of traditional in- 
struments, and in the process he has developed 
many unconventional versions of instruments. 
His Tanpura is counted as a special success. He 
has been honoured for his work with an Award 
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from Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

In the presentation under discussion, the two 
talented sons of Bishan Das, Ajay Sharma and 
Sanjay Sharma, spoke about various string in- 
struments including the Sitar, Sarod, and 
Santoor, Instruments at various stages of manu- 
facture were displayed by the speakers, enabling 
the audience to get a good idea about the basic 
structure of the instruments and their manufac- 
turing processes. Various points of interest— 
choice of wood, choice of strings, types of 
bridges and the materials used for them—were 
discussed at length. Even laymen had an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the discussion, and thus 
get to know the main processes involved in in- 
strument-making. Participants with a more spe- 
cialized interest in musical instruments could see 
for themselves how the wood is seasoned and 
then chiseled, and how the various parts are 
joined together in order to avoid any future prob- 
lems. The presentation was indeed very useful. 

The second session of the day featured a pre- 
sentation by the French instrument-maker 
Gweltas Simon, and a short film on his work by 
Patrick Deval. This was an exceptionally inter- 
esting session. Employing a few simple devices, 
Gweltas Simon showed how a string instrument 
actually produces its sound, The role of wood, 
string, and resonator in a chordophone was 
clearly brought out in the demonstration, In the 
main, Simon makes hybridized instruments, 
which he calls “migratory instruments”. He 
showed two of these instruments—the Zena, an 
arched harp with a bridge, and a hybrid violin, 
a mixture of an African bowed instrument and 
the Mediterranean violin. He also showed slides 
of more than twenty harps and lyres designed 
by him, among them a variety of angular and 
arched harps and several kinds of lyres. The in- 
struments seemed to be beautifully crafted. But 
the vital thing was missing—the actual instru- 
ments and their music. A demonstration of the 
playing techniques and the tuning of these in- 
struments would have added to the usefulness 
of the session. 


The next day, 5 December, there were again 
two sessions. The morning session was devoted 
to Baul music and the evening session was a 
presentation and performance by the French 
cellist Dominique de Williencourt. The first 
session was to be conducted by Dr Jayasri 
Banerjee of Burdwan University, West Bengal; 
as she was unable to attend, the session was 
chaired by Komal Kothari, The instruments used 
by Bauls to accompany their singing are the 
Gupijantra, the Khanjani, the Khol, the Kartal, 
and the Ektara/Dotara. The absence of the Khol 
and Dotara, inseparable from Baul-singing, in 
this presentation was jarring. The singers pre- 
sented several songs by Lalan Fakir and other 
masters. Songs on contemporary themes are also 
composed by Baul-singers today, and some of 
these, too, were presented by the singers. 

In the second session of the day, Dominique 
de Williencourt demonstrated various tech- 
niques of cello-playing and talked about the 
making of the instrument. This musician has 
been under the guidance of Zino Frances Catti, 
and has also received training under various 
other teachers. 

The closing event of the workshop, on 6 De- 
cember, was a Gottuvadyam performance by 
Ravi Kiran. This was followed by a screening 
of some of the week’s events, captured on video, 
at the French Cultural Centre. 

Unfortunately, the workshop did not attract 
adequate public attention because of lack of suf- 
ficient publicity. Organizational lapses were also 
to be noticed in the absence of some key re- 
source persons. Additionally, one would have 
wished for a more broad-based participation 
from instrument-makers and musicians, and for 
aclearer focus to the project. However, this was 
the first workshop in a series promised by the 
organizers, and one may hope that these lacu- 
nae will be made good in the subsequent work- 
shops. 
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The Ravanhattha: fixing 
“nq the pegs to the stem. 


Making the bow (left), and 
.. the body (right). 


29 Sugna Ram, the 
instrument-maker, plays a 
finished instrument. 
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Finished Ravanhatthas 
and (at bottom) a Pabia 
Sarangi. 
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File-work on the stem of a Sitar; the resonator and The stem united with the resonator; the joint, called 
the sound-plate (tabali) are seen in the foreground. gulu, is now levelled with a file. 
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Finishing touches to the joint. 


